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FREDRICH DER GROSSE AT HOCHKIRCH 
By Adolph Von Menzel 



A NOTE ON GERMAN ART 



In the earliest German art there is noted a likeness to the work 
of the earliest Dutch art. . This likeness is shown in the love for 
sincerity, honesty and truth. The same love of detail is found in 
both arts, and this likeness is noticeable even in some of the early 
Italian work. In fact, it predominated in early American art as well. 

The efl'ort of self-expression on canvas and in fresco, attended by 
an elaboration of accessories seems to predominate in the early period 
of most arts. The period in Germany when the art of printing 1 first 
saw the light was a revelation that helped the beginning of pictorial 
art — for they were born nearly at the same time. Picture makers had 
been unknown, most of the art up to this time having been stained glass 
and wood carving". 

Albrecht Durer made use of the new art of printing, as he was 
before all else, an engraver on wood, and these arts were closely re- 
lated. His greatest works that have been handed down to us are his 
engravings. Many of his paintings have been destroyed. Durer and 
Hans Holbein are the two great names in early German art. Both 
loved detail. 
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Durer filled his drawings with most elaborate and involved forms. 
Durer 's name and fame rest upon his wood cuts, and as line drawings 
they set all people marveling at his facility. His subjects are often 
fantastic and symbolic — many scenes from the Bible being depicted. 
Durer and Holbein have affected the artists of all time with their 
superior mastery of design and composition ; their knowledge of the 
value of a line, and the dignified attitude they bore toward art. 

It has been stated that one finds a greater amount of imagination 
in the German art than in the Italian of this early time. To an artist 
this, at first, seems a misstatement. Certainly, judged from an artistic 
point of view, it seems untrue. But it may be true, taking into account 
the intellectual quality; one of the striking characteristics of German 
art. This art seems to be imaginative in thought rather than in treat- 
ment. Holbein is even today reverenced for the beauty of his work. 
His portraits are monuments of truth and beauty, and are as strong 
an influence in present art as though the master were living now. 

Fresco painters now arose, and elaborate subjects absorb the at- 
tention of these men. Those who worked an canvas were imbued with 
the same ideas. One sees all over Germany large spaces filled with 
these historical, classic and civic pictures. German history may be 
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enriched thereby and affairs of state forced pictorially upon the public 
view, but, as contributions to art, they can not be said to have been 
of enduring influence. 

Kaulbach and Piloty were the most prominent artists, and one sees 




ALICE BARBI 

By Franz Von Lenbach 



their decorations wherever royal decree gave them patronage. Knaus 
and Defregger followed with their pictures of pastoral and home life. 
These men have been most popular with the masses. But they can not 
be compared with Menzel and Lenbach. These two stand prominent. 
Menzel portrayed the people, but from a much higher artistic plane 
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than the former artists, while Lenbach painted their portraits most 
beautifully. He was the first German artist who employed a free 
handling of the bush — as artists of the present day now understand 
the term. Often Lenbach 's portraits have been likened to Rembrandt's, 




PORTRAIT STUDY 

By F. A. Von Kaulbach 

and he is known as the Rembrandt of Germany. Leibl is a master be- 
longing to the latter group, as is also Makart. 

Among the most modern artists we can name Lieberinann, Klinger, 
Von Uhde, Boecklin, Stuck, Thoma, and in these latter artists we notice 
-a new motive in German art. In the past artists have not contributed 
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so much to art as they have conveyed the German temperament by the 
avenues of art. They evinced spiritual emotion which was an element 
different from that found in Dutch or Italian masters. The delight 
in beautiful lines and forms peculiar to the Greeks, Romans, Normans, 
is foreign to the productions of German art. The unconscious artistic 
bent of the German artist is not primarily to create a perfect work of 
art. On the contrary, he is easily carried beyond his aim. In other 
words, he paints from his intellect and affections. Art is only a 
means of expression. The limit of good taste is therefore eliminated. 
The exuberance of thought and feeling is national. Therefore a truth 
to the German mind. This makes for an element detrimental to the 
search for beauty. 

With the new men the first dawning of the beauty and breadth 
of simplicity is manifested. In a word, they are in touch with the 
spirit of the times, as the men of the past were in touch with theirs 
— still retaining German characteristics. Thoma is the most thor- 
oughly German of them all. Simple, homely subjects are his motives. 
One has called them "Folk songs in color/ ' Boecklin is probably the 
most popular of painters, and also, fortunately, a man of great power. 
His work is full of poetic ideas, showing a lyrical spirit, and he often 
displays a sense of humor. As a colorist he ranks high, and he paints 
with a full, free brush. 

Klinger is highly intellectual, fantastic in choice of subject, and 
sometimes tragic. He wholly leaves his brother artists of the past in 
matters of detail — using only those necessary to express his ideas. He 
is something 'of a symbolist as well. Stuck and Klinger have achieved 
much in sculpture as well as in painting. 

As moderns, the Germans rang high. As a school of artists they 
are strong in sentiment and conception, daring in technical methods. 
Bold and fearless in color, and less imitative of other nations today 
than any body of artists. They are still expressing the strong indi- 
viduality of their countrymen in the past, showing that personal note 
which demands attention, and at the same time adopting all that 
new men, new events, and new motives have brought into modern 
art. 

E. Richardson Cherry. 



